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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 
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YRYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 
REPETITION GREAT CONCERT of TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION, 
4,600 Certificated Singers, including the PARIS PRIZE CHOIR. The Pro- 
gramme will include Smart's ‘‘ Shepherd's Farewell,” and Benedict's “Haunting 
"as sung before the Emperor, and in the Paris Competition. The Prize 
Wreath and Medals will be exhibited. Conductors, Mr, Sarit and Mr. ProvpMan. 
Organist, Mr. Cowarp. : 
Admission, Half-a-Crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free. Children, Half-price. 
Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. and 1s. 


MR. JAMES GASKINS’ VOCAL ACADEMY, DUBLIN. 
Tin AUTUMN SEASON having commenced, the 
i 





following VOCAL WORKS will be rehearsed by the Pupils of the Upper 


‘ass :— 
Dust,“ WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 
SEA" H. Smarr. 





Sona, ‘‘NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN ™ .,.....cccceceseeee W. GUERNSEY. 
Batiap, “THE HOME OF EARLY LOVE”.......... + Vincent WALLACE. 
Cavatixa, ““ MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE «» W. GUERNSEY. 
Inisu BALLAD, ‘OH COME TO GLENGARIFF ”........... seosese A. GREVILLE. 

New Sona, ‘“‘ THE SPRING” .. W. GusRNsEY. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing, during her re-engage- 

ment at Margate, RichakpD pe VaLmencr’s much admired Valse Chantante, 

“IL GIORNO DI FESTA” (“The Festive Day ").—Vide Reviews in Brighton 
Gazette, Globe, Era, etc. 


Mss ROSE HERSEE, the popular Vocalist, has been 
re-engaged for the Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, and will sing her admired new 
song, ‘A DAY TOO LATE,” every evening. 


ISS MARIE STOCKEN will sing, during her tour 
through Wales with Miss Kare Gorpoy, “THE LOVER AND THE 
BIRD," “THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN,” Batre’s “LAY OF 
THE CAPTIVE LARK," and the popular Duet (with Mr. ALrrep HemMine), 
“I'M AN ALSATIAN,” from Orrensacn’s Lisehen and Fritschen. 




















DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 
her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 
utumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland and Ireland. All 
communications addressed to her at Messrs. Metzier's, 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 


\ DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Prima Donna (Soprano 

Contralto) from the principal theatres in Italy, has arrived in London and is 
open to en, ments for Opera (Italian and English) Concerts, Oratorios &c. Ad- 
Fam cane of rs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 








(HARLES HALL, sy raz SEA, Cner v’OrcuestRE 


AT MARGATE, 
For tHe Summer Sgason. 


ME KING HALL (at present Soto Prawisr at the 


Hall-by-the Sea) will 
hich due notive will eum, be happy to receive pupils on his return to Town, of 


, 7 
HE ECONOMICAL WONDER of the DAY.— 
Wee AMILTON S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the Pianoforte, 590th 
tides 00 get) 4s. ; ditto for Singing, 34th Edition, 3s.; Hamilton's Dic- 
meat of bene usical Terms, 83rd Edition, 1s.; Clarke's Catechism of the Rudi- 
28. ; Robe cae 108th Edition, 1s.; Clarke's Catechism of the Elements of Harmony, 
po Bere tt Cocks & Co.'s elegant Piccolo Pianos, in walnut or rosewood, 7 compass, 
, £25 10s, each. Drawings and price lists gratis and postage free. 


THe BIRD ORGAN. Scherzo. Extravaganza for the 


Pianoforte, By IMMANUEL LigBICH. 38. 


TH MUSICAL BOX, for the Pianoforte. By Immanven 


Liesion, 3s, 


HE SNUFF BOX. Scherzo. Extravaganza for the 
n eee. By Immanvet Liesicu. 4s. 
ree at Half-price, with an extra stamp for postage to each. 








MR. VAN PRAAG 
|S tte G returned to England from Bordeaux and Paris, 


after an absence of two years, begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he 
has been appointed Representative and Agent for Wines, etc., etc., for the House of 
Messrs. Lovis pe LA Bartue & Co., of Bordeaux and Paris. 

Mr. V. P. invites his Friends to 244, Regent Street (Office Secoud Floor), where 
he will be happy to see them and execute their orders. Mr. V. P. is enabled to pro- 
vide Wines direct from Bordeaux, by Steamers to London, guaranteeing that all 
Wines will be genuine, without any adulteration, to which he can give ample refer- 
ences to those Wines already Shipped to different Houses here, which have given 
entire satisfaction. Mr. V. P. is enabled to avoid all Extra Charges either for Permit, 
Customs, and Brokerage, etc., at Bordeaux, and all Wines are put on board free of 
all expenses. The Char, of Custom-house Duties Freight in London must be 
paid for to account of the Shipper. Mr. V. P. also combines his Wine Agency with a 
supply of Foreign Cigars, to which he invites his Amateur Friends. Mr. V. P. 
supplies the above Articles at very Low Prices, and once taken on trial, he is sure 
his Friends will repeat their Orders. 

N.B.—Mr. Van Praac will, if required, attend to entering the Goods at Custom 
House, &c,, and deliver the same by cartage at the residences of his Customers, by 
charging a small commission. 


VAN PRAAG'S GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 
244, Recent Street (Office Second Floor), Corner or Lirr.e ARGYLL SrReer. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
R. BUSCH, a German Professor of the Pianoforte, who 


has been in this country for fifty years, and in his day was a popular Teacher, 
is now, when eighty years old, stricken, not only by the infirmities of age, but by 
pecuniary misfortunes bey ond his power to avert. His Friends and old Pupils are 
desirous to assist in getting up a Subscription to relieve him in his necessity, and will 
be glad of the Aid of the Benevolent; for which purpose Donations will be thank- 
fully received by Messrs. CuapreLt & Co., Bond Street. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY”—in August, at 
Eastbourne ; and at all his Engagements during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy ' so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globve, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy.’ 
—AMorning Star, 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


Grosvenor Srreet to 62, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, three doors 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 


THE VOCAL SONATA, 


(Just Published, Price 12s.) 


SONATA DUO, for Voice and Piano composed by 
CHARLES FOWLER. The first and only Sonata ever written for the voice 
and piano. The author has arranged to supply the musical profession with copies at 
2s. 6d. each. On receipt of 2s. 6d. in stamps or otherwise, from a musical professor, 
addressed to Mr. Charles Fowler, Torquay, Devon, a copy will be forwarded by 
return of post. 
eeeee oe ** A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano.”—The Times. 
“At Mr, Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, the most strixing of which was 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano."—The Morning Post 
** The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many positions from the 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in full proportions, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
Mdlle, Bauermeister."—7he Standard. 


Just Published, 


ARITA. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosauiys. 


Sung by Miss S. Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 
of Music). Price 3s. 


























London: Ropert Cocks & Co., and may be had every where, 


London ; Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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NEW BDITION. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





A place in thy Blemory, dearest, 
SONG, 


The Words by the Author of “The Collegians,” 


(By Permission). 


The Music Composed by 


MISS SMITH, 


(OF THE DOWN HOUSE, DORSET.) 








PRICE THREE SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent St. 





THE ART OF SINCING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 


A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 
London: Hammonp & Co. (late Jutiien), 5, Vigo Street; ard of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 


8. d, 





LONELINESS © eee ae ee 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 
L'ORTOLANELLA ooo oe 
LA SPINAZZOLESE ... 

LITALIA ... 


London: Crause & Co. (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W.. 
NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN ET F RITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 
ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “ LISCHEN ET 
FRITZCHEN ™ (“ Conversation Alsacienne”), Publishers are cautioned not to im-« 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867. 


3 0 
- 3 0 
wo 3 0 
3 0 
3 0 








Published This Day, 
“THE MOSS ROSE.” 
SONG. 
Words from the German, 
Music by E. BUNNETT, Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


In the Press, 
The complete Vocal Score of J. Orrensacu's most popular Operetta of 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN,” 
FOR TWO SINGERS. 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


This celebrated ‘“‘Conversation Alsatian" has been performed by Miss Robertine 
Henderson and Mr. Whiffin before the Prince of Wales (by special desire), and 
nightly at the French Plays, St, James’s Theatre, during the season. It has been 
acknowledged as a chef d'euvre of M. Offenbach at every lyrical theatre in Europe, 
The Overture and Vocal Pieces, with English version attached, will be published 
separately. The Libretto can also be had, with every direction for performing this 
charming piece either in the drawing-room or on the stage. The Orchestra Parts can 
be had of the Publishers, (Copyright.) 


London ; Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“IF THOU WILT REMEMBER,” 
BALLAD. 
The Poetry by CHRISTINE ROSETTI, 
The Music by A. L. TRAVENTI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR. BENEDICT'S NEW SONG. 


Just Published, 
“THE PARTIN G.” 
(‘La Partenza.”) 
WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS, 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davis on Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

SUNG BY MISS BANKS. 
‘PM NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER,” 
SONG. 
Words by JESSICA RANKIN. 
Music by M. W. BALFE. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Balfe’s song was given with charming effect by Miss Banks, at Canterbury, last 
week, and by the same admired vocalist at Dr. Austen Pearce’s Concert, last Tuesday. 








In the Press, 
“THE LITTLE MESSENGER,” 
SONG. 
The Words by J. LAY. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mdlle. Lizgpuart. 
The Music by HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 3s, 








Played with distinguished success by 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD; 
ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 

At his RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Price 5s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





“A VOLUNTEER GREETING. 


Sung for the First Time at the 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
IN HONOUR OF 
THE VISIT OF THE BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
The Words by H. B. FARNIE. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


Separate Vocal Parts, 6d. each. 








THE POPULAR GALOP OF THE DAY. 
LORENCE. Galop Joyeux, for the Pianoforte (played 


atevery Theatre in London). Composed by Pau. Semier. Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davigon & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N,B.—Orchestral Parts, price 5s. 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, &c.* 
(Continued from p. 553). 


Book Third. 

ON THE DUTIES OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS 

OF ORCHESTRAS, AND BANDMASTERS. 
Cuapter I. 

Of the choice of Instrumentalists for the construction of an Orchestra. 


906. Formerly, instrumentation was simple and sufficiently easy 
to be well interpreted by artists, even of mediocrity, provided they 
were good musicians (theoretically), and careful in taking up the 

ints as indicated by their leader. It isso no longer. Such has 
a the growth of difficulties in every instrumental part, that 
now, very much more than an artist of mediocrity is required. 
Admission as an executant in an orchestra’ is consequently much 
more difficult than formerly. ‘The mechanism of the special 
instrument employed must be better understood and accomplished, 
and the necessity of being a good sight reader is quite indispens- 
able, independently of a just perception of expression, and of light 
and shade. 

207. A difficulty, however, arises as regards those who possess 
all the necessary qualifications. Most of those who have obtained a 
certain reputation as soloists disdain the occupation of an orchestral 
performer (by which means they principally subsist), and evince, 
when so employed, manifest carelessness and aversion. ‘The 
necessary talent is there, but the will to aid the ensemble is 
wanting. Unable to shine alone, they fall beneath those who 
zealously assist to produce a general effect. ‘These virtuosi are the 
curse of an orchestra; and a conscientious leader should banish 
them from his domains. 

208. Good sight-reading and facility of transposition are 
essentials of vital importance. 

209. The qualifications of a good first violinist are vigour, a good 
bow arm, roundness of tone, perfect intonation, quick perception 
of the sere in which passages should be played, and observation 
of the bowing of passages as marked by the composer. 

210. This applies equally to violoncellists. For performers of 
the double bass, muscular strength, equulity in the motions of the 
left hand and bow, precision and firmness in marking time, the 
double bass being the dominant instrument of the orchestra. 

211. A flute player should have a clear and full tone, without 
the blowing being audible, his tonguing should be neatand brilliant 
in all the passages. 

212. A clarionet player should possess great equality of tone on 
every part of his instrument, and should take the upper notes 
without producing harshness. It were well to test his efficiency 
by hearing him play in the keys of G or D, in which the worst 
notes of the instrument are heard. 

213, An oboe player should produce his notes with penetration, 
yet without exaggerated force, should play ascending passages with 
facility, avoiding harshness in the lower notes, and modify his 
inspiration with expression ; particularly to avoid those accidents 
which arise from the presence of water in the holes of the tube. 

214. The bassoon is a defective instrument, but may be im- 
proved by the fingering, and by the modifications of the pressure 
of the lips upon the reed. Too high in the upper part, too low in 
the lower part, this instrument demands great capability on the 
= of the performer to produce a satisfactory effect. Rapid and 

etached passages by tonguing are difficult of execution, and 
require great efficiency. 

215. Many horn — can neither take high notes nor low ones 
Mr neither able to ay first nor second part. ‘The greater num- 
er are what is called mized horns. ‘These should be altogether 

led from an orchestra, for be their talent what it may they 
> _ useless, except in solos. An efficient first horn player 
ED d ascend freely to the upper C in the keys of low BD, C, D, 
te Fy EG; to A, in those of F G; to G, in those of AD, A, 
bv upper. First horns fail mostly in attacking the notes with 
certainty—still more is this the case with the second horns. 
nn intonation is absolutely essential, yet it is seldom met 
in horn players, still more ‘so as regards equality of tone. 








Much experience is required in the management of muffled or 
artificial notes, as they are generally indistinct and brassy. 

216. Good trumpeters are rare. The want of firmness in the lips, 
and care in attacking the note, lead to many accidents, such as un- 
certain or indistinct notes, the effect of which are the more 
unpleasant as the trumpet is a shrill instrument and is heard above 
all others. To play with softness is extremely difficult. 

_ 217. A good trombone player should play well in tune, which en- 
tirely — on the precision with which the tube is lengthened or 
shortened. Distinct articulation in rapid passages, and piano 
playing, are two indispensable requisites. 

218. A kettle drum (tympani) player requires to be quick in 
tuning to different keys, free in the use of his sticks, so as neither to 
strike too loudly nor too supinely, and to possess extreme equality 
uniting therewith perception of the emphasis necessary in crescendo 
and decrescendo rolls. 


Cuapter II. 
Of the proportions of the various Instruments in an Orchestra. 


219. The due proportion of the several instruments exercises a 

powerful influence upon the effect of an orchestra. This is a task 
of much greater difficulty in the present day than formerly, from 
the multitude of brass instruments introduced and their constant 
employment. In fact, the proportion does not exist at present, as 
it will be found that the number of violins is so disproportioned 
to the number of wind instruments as scarcely to be recognized in 
the mass. With less than four horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones, two bassoons, two clarionets, two oboes,and two flutes, modern 
works are interdicted. Add to these instruments the tympani, big 
drum and cymbals, and the effect may be imagined with six first 
and six second violins, five or six violoncellos, and three or four 
contra-bassi. Yet such is the proportions of most orchestras, even 
in Paris, with the exception of the Grand Opera. 
220. The proper proportion of stringed instruments is eight first 
violins, eight seconds, six altos, seven or eight violoncellos, and 
six contra-bassi. Should these be increased to twelve, fourteen, 
or even sixteen violins, and the rest of the stringed instruments 
increased in proportion, the effect will necessarily be much more 
brilliant. In this case the bassoons should be increased, as, not 
being a resonant instrument, it would be inaudible amid the more 
powerful ones. 


Cuapter III. 


221. Clarionets are to military bands what violins are to an 
orchestra ; these should therefore be the most numerous, as the 
principal parts are written for them. 

The distribution of clarionet parts differs in different pieces of 
music, for in many there are four clarionet parts, in others only 
three. Sometimes there is a first solo clarionet. All these divisions 
and subdivisions call for at least sixteen clarionets in a complete 
military band; with less in a large band the brass instruments 
completely drown them. 

222. The effect of two oboe parts only in a complete military band 
is a perfect nullity ; but if these were aided by the rest of the family 
—that is, with the corno inglese, the bassoon, and the contra- 
bassoon—immense advantages would be gained, not in the open air 
as these instruments do not possess reverberation. Not less than 
two oboes to each part will be in any degree effective. 

223. One piccolo in EP suffices for a full military band unlessthere 
are two obbligato parts, which is rarely the case. This is not the 
case with the , son flute in E), for which two parts are always 
written ; to each of these parts there is generally but one- flute, but 
little effect is produced, particularly on the lower notes. These 
parts should be doubled. 

224. The bassoon is also an instrument much disproportioned to 
the mass of instruments of a military band. It is used for the bass, 
but it is manifestly too weak for such a p When employed 
the parts should be doubled as in the case of the flute. 

225. The bass instruments of a military band are the contra-bas- 
soon, the euphonium, the Russian bassoon, the bass ophicleide, and 
bombardon. The disposition of these instruments is far from being 
satisfactory, the proportions between the other instruments being 
completely disregarded. In explaining the nature of each instrument 





* By F. J. Fetis. Translated from the original by Wellington Guernsey. 


it was observed that the contra-bassoon belonged to the family of the 
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oboe; and the bass ophicleide and euphonium to that of the bugle, 
alt horn, and cornet. The bassoon and the Russian bassoon are, 
therefore, really the only basses of the clarione‘s and flutes, but 
their mouthpieces bear a great affinity to the ophicleide and 
‘uphonium, which are only distinguishable from their brassy tone. 
{un the present state of composition for a military band, there is 
no general rule for the choice of bass instruments—all play the same 
yart. Occasionally, there may be a different part. ‘The ordinary 
proportion is four basses for a military band—more than six should 
not be employed, because the ophicleides, euphoniums, Russian 
bassoons, and bombardons possess great power of sound. When 
bass and contra-bass clarionets are employed generally, the system 
of basses will undergo an entire change 

226. Four horns are necessary in a military band, which 
performs great pieces, because these can be tuned in different keys. 
‘lwo horns suffice for marches and quicksteps. There are, how- 
ever, frequently a greater number. When there are only two horn 
parts they are doubled. 

227. There are only two trumpets in almost all military bands ; 
when more, the partsshould not be doubled, as the effect is exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. 

228. Formerly the bass trombone was the only instrument em- 
oyed, but it has been since seen that, alone, it is ineffective—with 
tle three parts for alto, tenor, and bass, it is otherwise. Each part 
sould be separate. 

229, The alt horn in B? and cornet-h-piston are exceedingly 
e¥ective ina military band, their powerful tones uniting admirably 
with the clarionet. In most bands there is only one—in some 
others there are three. 

229. One person is sufficient for each instrument of percussion : to 
complete this family there should be: long drum, a drum called 
caisse claire, a large drum, cymbals, and a triangle. Good taste 
has banished the Chinese bells. 

230. The formation of a military band such as has been shown 
above, far exceeds what a usual military band is. The best pro- 
portions and the best choice of instruments for an ordinary 
inilitary band is as follows :— 


~ 


The master playing the small clarionet ....scceceesreorsssseeeeeeees - 1 
Clarionets—divided into three parts ........ suknesienesb ies ssesesees D 
SGN GG = AAOID  sicisiius cin panne von Wenaeene ened wee Neubvenenane 1 





WD BRIDE ocd ccsncynbinsextersvoencasovesse saseesbencesebr ie 2 
ERD CODES 00 .00csneesescved erence ncsvenoce stein 2 
One baritone sax horn in lieu of bassoon 1 
One alt horn in Bf, or cornet-a-piston .......c.sseseeseee Fai cbeue 1 
RNIN: cas 5s5 cpnivenesenyd seenensssupnenensessaseeeperiekermrneesmbnods 3 
Euphonium and bombardon...........0.+66 pase veceseseosdavsanpneiesest 2 
ie GIG BAG CHINE © a isessses ose sessevcorcavedsteedessopssay es veces 2 

Total...24 


If the above band contains good performers, and it is properly 
directed, it is as susceptible of excellence asja larger number, 
because its proportions are good.—(7o be continued.) 


PresspurG.—On the 10th inst., the marriage of Count Emerich 
Esterhazy with the Countess Alexandrina Rossi, daughter of Henrietta 
Sontag, was solemnized in the Primatial chapel on the Johannis 
Platz. 

Viexya.—Mdlle, Ehn, a young lady who ingratiated herself very 
speedily with the frequenters of the Imperial Operahouse, has made 
something like a failure as Azucena in Jl 7'rovatore. It was only her 
skill as an accomplished actress and well-trained tinger that made up 
for the deficiency of her voice, and saved her from discomfiture. Hetr 
Watter, too, was far from brilliant as Manrico.—The members of the 
Association of Male Voices gave a concert, despite the unfavourable 
weather, on tue 7th inst., in the park of the « Neue Welt,” at Hitzing. 
A tremendous shower at the commencement of the proceedings com- 
pelled both singers and public to seek refuge in the large hall. But 
the proverbial good humour of the Viennese was not to be disturbed by 
a trifle of this sort, and even the ladies merely laughed at the ravages 
made by the pitiless rain in their charming toilets. The programme 
was a highly attractive one, including a ‘Standchen” by Gounod: 
“ Landesknecht,” by Herbeck ; ‘“ Mondenschein,” by Schubert: and 
3 Das Bild der Rose,” by Herr Reichardt.—The band of the Prinz 
Wurtemburg regiment have returned from Paris and will give a con- 
cert in the Volksgarten, when they will perform the pieces which so 
pleased the Parisian public, and gained for the bandmaster, Herr 
Zimmermann, and Captain Lehmann, the cross of the Legion of 


A VISIT TO ROSSINI.* 


The friendly old gentleman, who was seated at the writing-table 

in his little study, rose with some difficulty, but with the most 

winning cordiality, and held out his hand to us. We soon forced 

him back again into his arm chair. Suddenly he asked usif Mozart’s 

Monument in Vienna was completed, and, also, Beethoven's. We 

three Austrians were rather embarrassed. ‘‘ I remember Beethoven 

remarkably well,” continued Rossini, after a pause, “ though very 
nearly half a century has elapsed; when I was in Vienna, I lost 
no time in going to see him.”—‘‘ But he did not admit you, as 
Schindler and other biographers inform us.”—‘ On the contrary,” 
said Rossini, correcting me, ‘‘ I got the Italian poet, Carpani, with 

with whom I had previously been to Salieri’s, to introduce me to 

Beethoven, who received us immediately and in a very polite 

manner. The visit, it is true, did not last long, for all con- 

versation with Beethoven was absolutely painful. On the day in 

question, he happened to hear worse than usual, and could not 
understand me, though I spoke in an exceedingly loud voice ; per- 

haps, too, the little practice he had may have rendered the task 
of conversing in Italian still more difficult for him.” I own 

that this statement of Rossini’s, the truth of which was corroborated 
by many details, pleased me like an unexpected present. I had 

always been annoyed at this trait in Beethoven’s biography, as well 

as at the party of musical Jacobins who glorify the brutal Ger- 

manic virtue of shutting one’s door in the face of a man like 
Rossini. But there is not a word of truth in the whole story. We 
accepted with pleasure Rossini’s offer to take us down stairs to the 

ground floor. We entered the light, spacious drawing-room, with 
its fresco-adorned cieling, and its lofty windows, through which 
rose-bushes peep. In the middle of the room there stands one of 
Pleyel's Grands. As we all know, Rossini, for the last few years, 

has exhibited a great partiality for playing the piano, and this 
virtuosity deferred till so late affords him an opportunity for a 
continuous succession of jokes (several of which are stereotyped). 

He began at once to complain that Schulhoff would not give him 

a chance of getting on asa pianist. ‘It is true that I do not 
practise my scales every day like you young people, for when I 
play them the whole length of the piano, I fall off my chair either 
right or left.” During the winter, Rossini gives six or eight 
Musical Soirées at his town residence, No. 2, Chaussée d’Antin. 

For an artist possessing so eminently the sense of the Beautiful in 
music, the style of decoration adopted for his apartment is strikingly 
devoid of taste, with a touch of the baroque. Next to a copper- 
plate engraving of the Madonna della Sedia is hung some Parisian 
Ideal ina very low necked dress, and, all along the wall, are bronze 
saucers with histories of the Saints in relief. On the sideboard, a 
crucifix rises out of a confused medley of small Japanese figures, 
and Chinese pictures, for which Rossini appears to have a great 
partiality. In the way of portraits, the only ones I remarked were 
the small photographs of the King of Portugal and of Adelina 
Patti upon the mantelshelf. Of Adelina Patti the maestro speaks 
with admiring esteem, always excepting her, when he indulges in 
his lamentations to the effect that the race of great vocal artists has 
completely died out. ‘ Look there!” he said, pointing to the new 
Operahouse, which rises, surrounded by scaffolding, before his win- 
dows. ‘ We shall soon have a new theatre, but we have already 
no more singers. Shall you be better off, when your new Opera- 
house is finished in Vienna?”—'To attend the Soirées of the 
celebrated maestro is the ambition of everyone in Paris, The most 
distinguished persons frequently take more trouble to obtain an 
invitation to Rossini’s than to the Tuileries, and the papers never 
neglect giving, next day, an account of what took place. I was 
enabled to attend the last of these musical evenings, and own to 
having felt more honoured than pleased. Rossini’s residence 18 
very, very far from being large enough to accommodate the num- 
ber of persons invited. ‘The heat was something indescribable, and 
the pressure so great, that the most desperate efforts were always 
necessary whenever a fair vocalist (especially one of the weight 
of Madame Sax) had to make her way from her seat to the piano. 
A host of ladies sparkling with jewels occupy the cntire area of 
the music-room ; the gentlemen stand, jammed together so as to 
be unable to move, at the open doors. Now and then a servant 
with refreshments worms through the gasping crowd, but it is an 
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odd fact that only very few persons (and those mostly strangers) 
take anything worth mentioning. The lady of the house, it is 
said, does not like their doing so. About the present Madame 
Rossini I have nothing further to tell than that she is rich, and was 
once beautiful. A boldly sculptured Roman nose rises, like a tower 
that has been spared, frgm out the remains of her former beauty ; 
the rest was covered by brilliants.—-The programme of the concert 
made up mostly, as was natural, of Rossini’s music) included 
falian and French vocal pieces, executed by the leading members 
of the Opera: Mdme. Sax, Mdlle. Battu, Faure, and others. 
‘Two new Rossinian pianoforte-pieces (played by a young virtuoso 
of the name of Diemer) were not so remarkable for originality as 
for the piling-up of difficulties in them. They bore the strange 
titles: *‘Deep Sleep and sudden Awakening,” and * ‘lartarian 
Bolero.” ‘The vocal pieces are more serious and beautiful. They 
are not unfrequently original, and invariably models as regards the 
treatment of the voice. ‘The master of the house himself accom- 

nied two of the vocal pieces on the piano with entrancing 
delicacy. Otherwise, on such evenings, he generally sits, silent 
and tired, in the little entrance room, with his old colleague 
Caraffa, or some other intimate friend, and is delighted if the pack 
of his adorers will leave him awhile in repose. I regret not having 
heard Rossini’s new Mass. ‘This work (like all the others, carefully 
guarded and kept unpublished by its composer) is said to contain 
some very striking beauties. ‘‘ It is not the kind of sacred music 
fitted for you Germans,” said Rossini, on declining to accede to my 
request, ‘my most sacred music is never aught more than semi- 
serious.” He calls his ‘‘ Napoleon Hymn” (for the distribution 
of prizes on the 1st July) ‘“* Pothouse Music,” and his operas, 
“ Antiquated stuff.” It is, indeed, impossible to talk seriously 
with the celebrated maestro ; he feels at home only in quiet jokes 
and mild banter, and when he jokes about his own compositions, 
it is always a matter of doubt whether he is laughing more at 
himself or at those whom he is addressing. Though we may blame 
the exaggeration in this grotesque self-depreciation, it is based on 
a motive or feeling which we cannot fail to recognize on looking 
more nearly into the circumstances of the case. Rossini lives in 
the midst of a system of uninterrupted adoration and petting. 
There are but few men in the world to whom such homage is for 
ever being paid. His room is never free from visitors ; the highest 
notabilities of aristocracy, wealth, and art come and go. He is 
overwhelmed with costly presents, and tender marks of attention ; 
out of a hundred persons, ninety-nine think themselves bound to 
say flattering things to him. Were Rossini to receive all such 
expressions of admiration with the self-satisfied, vainly modest 
smile peculiar to so many celebrities, who, so to speak, refuse with 
one hand while they pocket with the other, there would be no 
existing in his house a quarter of an hour. Everyone in it would 
be suffocated with incense. Serious disapprobation or warmth of 
feeling is not to be found in Rossini’s character ; he prefers knock- 
ing, with good natured self-ridicule, the cask of incense out of 
the hand of his worshipper, and enjoys the latter’s embarrassment. 
“What shall I call you,” lisped a young and beautiful lady 
recently, when speaking with him ; ‘‘ Great Master? Prince of 
Composers? or Divine Genius?” ‘+I had much rather,” replied 
Rossini, with a confiding smirk, ‘that you would call me mon petit 
lapin !” Rossini never visits anyone ; never passes an evening 
from home; has been to the theatre only twice, probably, in 
twenty years; and, as a matter of course, has not seen the 
Exhibition. Taking carriage exercise, receiving visits, and in- 
dulging in a little music, constitute his sole occupations. He 
willingly allowed himself to be named honorary president of the 
musical-jury appointed to decide on the merits of the Prize 
Cantatas and Hymns of Peace, on the express condition that he 
would not be required to attend any of their meetings, or have the 
slightest thing to do. He said jokingly that he was willing to be 
poem a ta in committees on similar terms. ‘The 

yous maestro takes, perhaps, nothing quite seriously except the 
care of his health. He cossets himself a most scru sioaaty, and 
entertains the greatest horror of death. Woe to the visitor who 
causes him to defer a siesta, or any other important source of 

ily comfort. “ Allez-vous-en!” he exclaimed lately to an 
unfortunate wight ; *‘ma célébrité m’embéte !” 








Pragve,—Herr Wachtel is singing here at present, 








THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 
HEREFORD, Tuesday. 

I shall plunge at once in medias res, and, by so doing, earn the 
reader’s thanks. If I were fond of hovering round the outskirts 
of my subject as long as possible—which I am not—and if I were 
to give way to such a fondness—which I have already stated my 
determination not to do—this article and its writer would soon be 
set down as bores together. For these reasons certain, among 
others possible. In the first place I should have to describe the 
characteristics of Hereford in festival week. ‘This is not worth 
while, any more than it is worth while to analyse a storm ina 
teapot. Next, I should have to make copious extracts from the 
local guide books (every bookseller tries his best to lead me into 
temptation by crowding his window with them) anent the 
cathedral and other public buildings. This is also needless, because 
it has been done often enough to make Hereford the best known of 
towns. ‘Therefore, as I said before, and as an eloquent contem- 
porary loves to remark, I shall plunge at once in medias res. 

The cathedral arrangements for the festival are much the same 
as in former years. ‘That is to say, the orchestra is erected at the 
western end of the nave, the temporary organ being placed in one 
of the side aisles, and the audience occupying (when in sufficient 
numbers) the space between the orchestra and the opposite extre- 
mity of the choir. Of the preliminary service of this morning it 
is not necessary to speak, since the music forming part of it can 
hardly be made matter for criticism. I go on, therefore, to the 
first concert. 

The opening overture—that to Spohr’s Die Letzten Dinge—fairly 
tested the quality of the band. But test of any sort was not 
needed, after running the eye down the list of familiar names 
published in the books of words. From Mr. Leader Blagrove to 
Master side-drummer Goodwin, the players upon instruments are 
good men and true, proved and as of Hereford often before. 
I can say nothing new about Spohr’s overture, and leave it, there- 
fore, for the same composer’s 84th Psalm (Milton’s version), which 
came next in order. This composition—written in 1847, and first 
performed at Exeter Hall the same year under the master’s own 
direction—displays in full force the peculiarities of its author. 
There is about it all the languishing melody and ornate delicately 
traced harmony he so affected, as well as not a little of the ineffec- 
tiveness attending his efforts to write in a broad and massive style. 
The opening chorus, ‘‘ How lovely are Thy dwellings fair,” is 
smoothly flowing and devotional; qualities well brought out by 
the performance, which was of a very careful order. The short 
soprano solo that followed, ‘‘ My soul doth long and almost die,” was 
sung by Miss Edith Wynne with real fervour and true expression 
(as Miss Edith Wynne sings everything), and then followed the 
most important chorus in the work, ‘ Happy who in Thy house 
reside.” The construction of this ‘‘ number ” is very characteristic 
of Spohr in its want of sustained breadth, though it is full of 

ges which excite interested attention. In the succeeding 
quartet ‘‘ Lord God of Hosts, hear now my prayer” (sung by 
Miss Wynne, Madame Patey-Whytock, Messrs. Montem Smith 
and Weiss), the composer is more at home. All the impression 
made by its tuneful beauty, however, is dissipated by the final 
chorus, ‘‘ Lord God of Hosts, that reign’st on high.” It would be 
hard to find among the works of any writer of — fame a fugue 
more poor in subject and in treatment than that on the words 
“The man is truly blest.” The whole Psalm suffers by this “ lame 
and impotent conclusion,” a fact made evident enough this morn- 
ing. Following Spohr’s work came Dr. S. S. Wesley’s cathedral 
apthem, “ Ascribe unto the Lord,” the solo passages in which were 
allotted to Mdlle. Tietjens, Miss Wynne, Miss Julia Elton, and 
Madame Patey-Whytock. It will be remembered that this fine 
composition was given at the Worcester Festival last year. Its re- 
petition now surprises nobody who is acquainted with its merits, 
which are of a very high order. The stately opening, and the well- 
written quartet, “O Worship the Lord,” must commend them- 
selves to every one, and, if the passage beginning “ As for the 
Gods of the Heathen” be objected to on account of its pretentious 
dramatic colouring, there can be no question that thence to the 
end the anthem contains some of the finest sacred music in our 
cathedral repertory. The exultant declaration to broad and 
massive harmonies, ‘‘ As for our God He is in Heaven,” ad the 
masterly fugal finale, ‘The Lord hath been mindful of us,” ave 
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sufficient of themselves to secure for Dr. Wesley a place among 
the foremost of Church composers. The Doctor conducted his own 
work, and must have been satisfied with its performance—the first 
few bars excepted, for the raggedness of which he was himself re- 
sponsible. Last of all in the programme of the opening concert 
came Handel’s great oratorio, /srael in Egypt. ‘This masterpiece of 
choral writing has, it appears, never before been given at Hereford, 
and the fact may account for the smallness of the attendance. 
But, once heard, it will be heard again and again. Under all cir- 
cumstancés, Mr. Townshend Smith made a bold adventure in pro- 
ducing it, showing as much confidence in his audience asin his own 
resources. That his experiment upon both was fairly successful must 
be remembered to his honour. In Jsrael alone of oratorios the critic 
feels bound to give the chorus precedence, and [ hasten to say, 
therefore, that the singers, gathered here from all points of the 
compass, showed a knowledge of Handel’s mightiest work which 
made even its difficulties easy. Imperfections are inevitable to the 
most perfect of human things, and in the performance to-day 
there were hitches here and there not to be overlooked. But, 
having regard to circumstances, it must be conceded that the 
Israel was well done. Its effect upon the audience was un- 
mistakable ; the stupendous Plague choruses in particular being 
heard throughout with that attention which is only possible when 
every faculty is absorbed in the interest of the moment. The 
soprano solos were taken by Malle. Tietjens, who was in fine voice, 
and delivered the air, *‘ Thou didst blow with Thy wind,” as well 
as the triumphant words of Miriam, “Sing ye to the Lord,” in 
most impressive style. ‘* Their land brought forth frogs” was 
taken by Madame Patey-Whytock, and the more grateful ‘‘ Thou 
shalt bring them in,” by Miss Julia Elton. ‘The last-named lady 
also joined Mr. Montem Smith (who took the place of Mr. Sims 
Reeves) in the duet, ‘* {hou in Thy mercy.” Mr. Reeves exerted 
himself too much, perhaps, in ‘‘ The enemy said,” which he sang 
with immense vigour; and, although the audience would gladly 
have heard him take his allotted share of the work, it is doubtful 
whether they would have accepted the pleasure at the price of 
a less wonderful delivery of the song. The “sensational” duet, 
‘The Lord is a man of war,” called forth all the energies of 
Messrs. Santley and Weiss in a performance which might have 
been mistaken for a singing match, and which was certainly a 
fine dixplay of vocal power. 

Un the whole. then, the real business of the Festival began 
Vortinily, 

Lhe concert in the Shire Hall this evening was neither remark- 
able for the strength of its programme nor the number of the 
audience although what was given had a reception from those who 
were present not lacking in warmth. Mozart's symphony in D 
(put first, of course,) was the piéce de resistance, and was performed 
well enough to deserve a more attentive hearing than it received. 
Mendelssohn’s Méelusina overture, better placed, but by no means 
better played, opened the second part; and, nearly at the end of 
the list, came Beethoven’s violin romance in F, which afforded Mr. 
Henry Blagrove an opportunity of showing once more that he is no 
less a solo than an orchestral performer. The vocal selections were, 
some of them, of questionable merit, chief among these being an “ air 
with variations” by J. B. Wekerlin, thesubject from Mozart's piano- 
forte sonatain A. J.B. Wekerlin had better have let Mozart alone, 
and Miss Julia Elton, who sang the thing, would have done better 
had she let J. B. Wekerlin alone. But Mozart had his revenge 
on the singer, at least, for Miss Elton did herself but little credit. 
Other selections, doubtful as to value, were Piatti’s song, ‘‘ On a 
faded violet” (Mr. Santley), and M. Gounod’s ‘‘Quando a te lieta,” 
which Miss Edith Wynne had better replace in her répertoire by 
something else. Yet other were Blumenthal’s “My Queen,” a 
song altogether unworthy of Mr. Sims’ Reeves, encored though it 
was (but not repeated), and a stornello by Bevignani, equally 
unworthy of Malle. Tictjens. Dismissing these, there remains, 
however, a good deal worthy of commendation. Madame Patey- 
Whytock, for example, sang a charming air, “ L’Addio,” ascribed 
to Mozart, but only owing its accompaniments to that great com- 
poser; Malle. ‘lietjens and Mr. Santley gave the beautiful duet 
from Ji Flauto, “ La dove prende;” Miss Edith Wynne was en- 
cored in Arne’s ‘* Where the bee sucks;” and Miss Julia Elton 
obtained a similar honour for J. Barnett’s ballad, “ Little fay, 
pretty fay.” Mr. Montem Smith was called upon to sing twice 





Mozart’s ‘‘ Violet ;” and, although it came last in the first part, 
the audience insisted on re-hearing Mdlle. ‘Tietjens in “ Rule, 
Britannia.” The concert was brought to a close by Sir H. 
Bishop's ‘‘ Home, there’s a storm,” which would have had a special 
appropriateness had it occurred the previous evening. 


Wednesday. 

‘tthe performance of Zlijah in the Cathedral this morning, 
Maa.sime Goldschmidt made her first appearance, and every seat 
was occupied. I put these two incidents thus close together, be- 
cause their connexion was obvious, notwithstanding the undoubted 
popularity of Mendelssohn’s masterpiece. The coming here of her 
who was once known as the ‘* Swedish Nightingale” is the great 
event of the week ; an event so great as almost to dwarf every- 
thing else. People still speak of Madame Goldschmidt as “ Jenny 
Lind,” and walking through the streets one can hear the familiar 
name on every hand. Round the Cathedral there was, of course, 
unwonted animation, the crowd of lookers-on being considerably 
larger than yesterday ; not a few, probably, hoping to catch a sight 
of the famous singer, whose presence has conferred such importance 
upon the Festival. In the oratorio, Madame Goldschmidt took 
the principal soprano music of the first part only, that in the 
second being allotted to Mdlle. Tietjens. Of course, therefore, 
her chief effort was made in the scene where the son of the Shu- 
namite widow is restored to life. ‘Those who know the intense 
absorption of Madame Goldschmidt in her work, and the wonder- 
ful combinations of earnestness and intelligence she brings to its 
performance will not require to be told what an effect she made in 
the impassioned music of her part. The agony of the bereaved 
mother expressed in the passage, ‘‘ Help me, man of God!” her 
pathos when she says, ‘‘ I go mourning all the day long,” the min- 
gled incredulity and hope of her ejaculation, ‘* Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead,” and the joy almost overborne by astonish- 
ment with which she utters ‘* ‘lhe soul of my son reviveth,” were 
so brought out by the singer, that the entire incident seemed 
almost a present reality to the audience. Years have produced 
their inevitable effect upon the voice which once cast a spell over 
every listener, but the instinct of the artist remains strong as ever, 
and asserted, this morning, all its old power. To make the Elijah 
performance still more remarkable, Mdlle. Tietjens exerted herself 
in the music of the second part with even a greater success than 
usual, Her delivery of ‘* Hear ye, Israel,” has rarely, if ever, 
been excelled for beauty of voice, and breadth of style ; and no 
less in every bar, that fell to her share did she display those great 
qualities to which she owes her position as a singer in oratorio. 
‘Lhe contralto music was divided between Miss Julia Elton and 
Madame Patey-Whytock ; the former taking Part I, and distin- 
guishing herself in the solemn air, ‘* Woe unto them that forsake 
him ;” the latter singing the important music in the second part, 
with commendable skill and judgment. ‘“O rest in the Lord” 
was not particularly successful, but the music of Jezebel in the 
scene where she incites the people to kill Elijah was given with all 
necessary energy, and produced a very legitimate effect. The 
whole of the tenor music fell to Mr. Montem Smith, who zealously 
endeavoured to acquit himself well of his arduous task, not with- 
out an encouraging degree of success. His delivery of “ If with 
all your hearts” was evidently to the taste of the audience; but 
with “ Then shall the righteous shine,” having to sing it with a 
fatigued voice, he was not so successful. Mr. Weiss took the part 
of the prophet throughout, and rendered the music much as usual. 
How that is, no one needs to be told, since he has been for so many 
years, the recognized representative of Elijah, The choruses were 
given in a manner affording little scope for adverse criticism ; the 
singers proving conclusively what was made nearly certain yester- 
day, that they are above the average in capacity and intelligence. 
With one or two exceptions, the time of the various ‘‘ numbers ” 
was correct, and the entire performance reflected credit on all 
concerned. 

The Shire ITall concert this evening was very well attended by 
an audience, the quality of which was attested by the long double 
line of carriages stretching up the adjacent street. ‘¢ Outer court 
worshippers” were also more numerous than before, and hung 
about the gates with a persistence worthy of a better cause. Since 
the latter could not catch a single note of the performance, it 1s 
unlikely that Handel's Acis and Galatea had anything to do with 
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their assembling; but with the former the case must have heen 
different. As a matter of fact, there is no name more potent than 
that of Handel in these provincial regions. Let the work which 
may be presented have in ever so great a degree the element of 
novelty, if the name of the Messiah composer be attached to it, 
that is sufficient recommendation. I do not cite the fact as a 
peculiarity, but rather to show that it is not peculiar to those who 
dwell in the centres of artistic and intellectual life. Handel has 
long since become a possession as well of the rural as of the urban 

pulation. But another matter of fact is that his delightful 
Pastoral is sufficiently well known in the country to be accepted as 
a special favourite. The story is fabulous, and therefore hardly 
likely to arrest the attention or arouse the sympathy of the average 
Englishman, who most affects the realistic or the religious. But, 
spite of this the beauty and appropriateness of the music find for it 
acceptance everywhere ; not the cold acceptance of toleration, but 
the warm welcome of a loving appreciation. n this occasion the 
Hereford people did themselves honour by coming out in such 
force to do honour to Handel, and by paying to his work an 
attention almost equal to its deserts. The solos were undertaken 
by Mdlle. Tietjens, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley—all 
three being well able to do justice to their respective tasks. In her 
share of the music, Mdlle. ‘Lietjens showed once more not merely 
the power and beauty of her voice, but also the intelligence which 
enables her to interpret every composer as if she had an intuitive 
conception of his subtlest meaning. Those who have heard her 
sing the airs allotted to Galatea, or, indeed, any of Handel's 
melodies, do not need to be told how thoroughly she reproduces 
the master’s idea. In this case she had to deal with songs which 
are among the finest ever written, and from the first, ‘‘ Hush, ye 
pretty warbling choir,” to the last, ‘‘ Heart the seat,” they were 
os ga delivered. Mr. Montem Smith is no stranger to the 
work, and has often been heard in it with acceptance at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere. Unfortunately, this week the whole of the 
tenor music, at all the concerts, or nearly the whole, falls to his 
share, and the inevitable result is a fatigue which prevents his 
doing himself full justice. Nevertheless he acquitted himself this 
evening with commendable taste, and unflagging energy. ‘Two of 
the tenor airs, ‘‘ Shepherd, what art thou pursuing,” and the 
trying ‘‘ Love sounds the alarm,” were very properly omitted, to 
make his task so much the lighter. Mr. Santley’s Polypheme is 
too well known to need description, and, in an equal degree, 
can dispense with commendation. The air he has made so 
peculiarly his own, ‘O ruddier than the cherry,” had to be 
repeated as usual; and in the dramatic trio, ‘‘The flocks shall 
leave the mountains,” he delivered his music with appropriate 
weight and impetuosity. ‘The choruses were fairly given, but the 
trying ‘‘ Wretched lovers,” was the severe test it usually is every- 
where. 

The second ys of the concert opened with Rossini’s overture to 
Guillaume Tell, without which a provincial festival would be 
incomplete. The band played it with all due vigour, and were 
rewarded by having to play it again. A like return was made 
to Miss Edith Wynne for her tasteful singing in Benedict’s pretty 
song, ‘The Maiden’s Dream.” An encore was also given to Arditi’s 
valse, “ L'Ardita,” which Mdlle. Tietjens gave with a dash of style 
immensely enjoyed by the audience. Other features in the pro- 
gramine were Maurer's favourite Concertante for four violins, played, 
4s at Gloucester two years ago, by Messrs. Blagrove, Carrodus, Hill, 
and Holmes; Mendelssohn’s “ I'm a roamer ” oe Weiss) ; Mac- 
farren’s duet, ‘* Oh ! Summer morning,” from She Stoops to Conquer 
Misses Wynne and Elton); and Gluck’s “‘ Che faro,” which 
fadame Patey-Whytock is doing her best to popularize. With 
the “ Hunting Song” from Haydn's Seasons the concert came to a 
successful ending. 


Thursday. 
The attraction of a new oratorio, written by the husband of 
enny Lind, and with Jenny Lind herself in the principal part, 
the Cathedral this ‘morning with an immense crowd, 
hone arrival, in at least, from the country, kept the 
wo ae state : bo gig 7 = hour or two previous 
pening of the doors. y the time Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt took his place to conduct the performance of his 
sacred pastoral,” every seat was occupied, cali the special interest 





of the occasion was made unmistakably plain. The composer of 
Ruth was very fortunate in securing for librettist a gentleman 
whose identity is very thinly veiled indeed under the initals G. G. 
In this case the musician has been helped rather than hindered by 
his collaborateur, a state of things so rare as to deserve special note. 
G. G. (I may as well say at once Mr. George Grove of the Crystal 
Palace) has treated the charming story of Ruth with admirable 
judgment. He has adnered with all necessary strictness to the 

iblical incidents, and in his selection of passages from other sacred 
books has strengthened rather than weakened the interest they 
excite. The following extract from his preface concisely explains 
the method upon which Mr. Grove did his work :— 

‘In the selection of the words, the narrative of the Bible has been. 
followed implicitly, with such omissions as seemed allowable to bring 
the story into a convenient compass, and to fit it for the requirements 
of musical composition. The only liberty taken has been the slight 
change of tense or person necessary to put the account of Ruth's visit 
to the threshing floor into her own mouth, instead of that of the author 
of the book—a change justified by the Sacred Story itself (iii. 16)—and 
the occasional introduction of a verse from other portions of the Bible 
to point the allusions of the narrative, or strengthen the action. In 
one instance only have words been drawn from any other source— 
namely, the Chorale which forms part of the scene between Boaz and 
the reapers, which is a verse from the old German hymn, * O dass ich 
tausend Zungen hatte.” In the passage extracted from the Psalms, 
the Prayer-book and Bible versions have been used indiscriminately. 
The Chorale is set to its own proper tune. The prominent melody in 
the later numbers is an ancient Jewish tune, as given in the Ancient 
Melodies of the Liturgy of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews, by the 
Rev. Mr. De Sola and Mr. Aguilar.” 


As regards the music, I must beg to be excused from expressing 
any decided opinion at present. All men do not think alike as to 
what is the most perfect form of oratorio music; and when a com- 
poser comes forward differing as to general ideas, and treatment of 
details from what is accepted as canonical, there is all the more 
reason why judgment should be given only after due deliberation. 
Therefore, or pronouncing upon the merits of Herr Gold- 
schmidt’s Ruth, I mean to deliberate. My pronunciamento will be 
the more valuable for the delay. I may state, however, that the 
solos were taken by Madame Goldschmidt, Madame Patey- 
Whytock, and Mr. Santley. Also, that the performance, looking 
at the unfamiliarity of the music was creditable alike to orchestra 
and chorus. 

Ruth was followed by the Requiem of Mozart, in which Mdlle. 
Tietjens, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Weiss 
sang. About this there is really nothing which it is essential to 
say. TuappEus Eae. 








CrystaL Patace.—Never on a shilling day has so extensive a pro- 
gramme been offered as that presented on Thursday to the visitors to 
Sydenham. Indeed, the embarras de richesses was almost overwhelming, 
for there were three distinct sections in the programme, which com- 
are a vocal and instrumental concert, a gymnastic display by the 

ed Indians, who have lately come from Canada, and a repetition of 
the grand pyrotechnic jéte given on the occasion of the Sultan’s visit. 
The concert would have been sufficient inducement to visit the Palace, 
for not only did the combined orchestral and military bands play 
operatic selections, but amongst the vocalists were several popular 
favourites. To Madame Rudersdorff the air, ‘« Robert, toi que j'aime,” 
was intrusted. Mr. Tom Hobler sang ‘‘M’appari tutt’ amor,” and was 
unanimously recalled, and the like measure of applause followed “ La 
donna 8 mobile.” The other singers were Mdlle. Drasdil, Mdlle. Bau- 
meister, Mdlle. Ida Gilliess, Mdlle. Cosenza, and Signor Foli. The 
Choral March from Beethoven’s Ruins of -Athens was brilliantly 
executed by the united bands and the Crystal Palace choir. After 
the concert a number of visitors strolled down to the cricket-ground, 
where the Red Indians gave illustrations of the national Canadian 
game of “ La Crosse,” with the general features of which the public 
are tolerably unfamiliar. What strikes the spectator most forcibly 
while witnessing this game is the intensity with which the Indians 
enter into the contest. ‘I'he fireworks detained most of the visitors to 
a comparatively late hour; and all—except those who could not 
conveniently get seats in the railway carriages—went home rejoicing. 

Costentz.—Dr. Hasenel-yer, of Dusseldorf, has been appointed 
director of the Musical Institute here. 

Wermmar.—The Abbé Liszt has already arrived for the musical 
festival on the Wartburg. 

Lerestc.—Herr von Bernuth has been succeeded, as conductor of the 
Euterpe Concerts, by Herr Jadassohn. 
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Maceponsg et de La Bete Gainer, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 


tinople, by Jenn Bangin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINEAS. 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL WoRrLD is at 
Messrs. DuncaN Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 
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BIRTHS. 
On the 16th inst., at Bayswater, the wife of Rrosarn BLacrovr, 
¥isq., of @ son. 


On the 14th inst., at Clarence House, Brighton. the wile of Signor | 
| come. 


UGsstaveE Garcia, of a daughter, still-born. 
MARRIAGE. 

On the 12th inst., at All Saints’, Finchley Road, Signor Brvienant, 

to Mdlle. Mariz Kruts, niece to Mdlle. Tietjens. 
DEATHS. 

On the 18th ints.,at Brunswick Place, City Road, W. BarrHoLomew, 
Esq., aged 73. 

On the 19th inst., Mr. THomas Prowsr, music and musical instru- 
ment seller, 15, Hanway Street, W. 

At Cork, on the 21st inst.,Mr. J. Vauenrine Buake, R.A.M., 
vocalist, deeply regretted. 
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EUSEBIUS AND FLORESTAN, 
On Layman anv Priest, on Criticism AnD Sucu-Like.* 
(Continued from page 562.) 

FLoRreEsTaN. Cease your Sibylline maxims, which are not worth 
arush. With all our talking have we found out anything; 1 mean 
anything of any value ? 

Evsesivus. Yes, we have found out that you are right in lament- 
ing the uncertainty of human judgment. We have yet to seek the 
other half: whether every act of judgment is worthless, and if 
there should chance to be some trifle of value in it, where and how 
that trifle is to be discovered. Listen, therefore, first, to the oracle : 
Kivery judgment or opinion—nota bene from honest lips—expresses 
something real, gives evidence of a real inward something. If the 
layman, or peasant, considers in a picture this or that bright colour 
beautiful, let him do so; a peasant is, so to say, a man like anyone 
else. I have met professional critics who have gone into ecstasies 
over something worse than pleasing colours. This lay-judgment 
you will provisionally admit, though without attaching any value 
to it. You rather want the judgment on the whole, the idea— 

FLorEsTAN. And here you will not persuade me that everyone 
among the people is qualified to— 

Evsesivs. To pronounce that judgment? Certainly not. The 
way from thought to language is frequently more arduous than 
that from the head to the finger-end (which writes). 

FLORESTAN. Something of the kind is at the bottom of the 
quotation from Hauptmann; you need not repeat it to arrive 
again at the impossibility of judgment. 

Evsesius. We will, however, bear in mind that the whole work 
says the same to everyone. That is: a work works generally in a 
peculiar manner : each person contemplating it receives the impres- 
sion in a peculiar manner—now should there not be between the 
general effect and this hundredfold separate effect some connection, 
bond, relationship? Let us take the greatest generality : the sum 
total of the effects produced—joyous, or serious, or melancholy, 
quick to inflame, or creeping slowly along, one-sided or multifa- 





* From the Niederrheinische Musik-Zeitung. 








rious—this would, I think, be shared by all in common, whether 
we took a colour-picture or a tone-picture, and endeavoured to 
include the judgment of the many in one. 

FiorestaN. We should gain nothing by that save the abstract 
summing-up of reasonable and of insipid thoughts ! 

Eusestus. It is only the beginning. As we proceeded we should 
perceive which elevated points, which touches in the picture, and 
which brilliant bits in the melody had impressed all together : the 
agreement is more frequently found in all having remained fasci- 
nated at one point, though they may express it in a hundred 
different ways. 

FLORESYAN, More frequently! that means sometimes. But [ 
will let you say all you have to say: there is still a great deal to 


Evsestivs. Finally, the general judgment or opinion of a work 
of art is never, as a rule, a speakable one, and one uttered, and it 
is not always fortunate for some intelligent being or other to find 
the right word—which is so highly valued in Paris and Berlin. On 
the contrary, the first thing to show itself is the a/ter-effect, the 
reverberation of the impression produced—whether it be torn or 
whole, completing or destroying, decided or doubting—and is 
confirmed or not by the public wishing to see the work again, or 
the reverse. 

FiorestanN. Of whom are you really speaking? You have an 
ideal public and ideal works before your mind. 

Evsesius. You have helped my memory! Yes, such was really 
my meaning—to some degree, but not actually ; therefore I say 
more modestly : good works and a good public. 

FLORESTAN. Yes, if we ever had the two together! What are 
good works ? 

Evsesius. Such as, according to the best knowledge and conscience 
of the directing artist are of value, not sought out in dreamy 
chance, not brought forward to please any one, not to please any 
critic, or literary historian, or virtuoso, or gaping fool, but rightly 
brought forward for their own sake, produced in love. 

FLorESTAN. That sounds fine, but is worth nothing. Tell me 
first the other half—about the good public. Where is it ? 

Evsesius. Everywhere and nowhere. Everywhere that there is 
ingenuousness at bottom, that people do not suck judgment out of 
patchwork journalistic phrases, everywhere that people go toa 
concert to be refreshed by tune, that they— 

FLorestan. That, in a word, as you in your grim humour once 
proposed, they should have stopped all reading for a month, 
reduced every newspaper to complete silence, and issued an order 
through the police to prohibit applause—sanctas implicitas ! Tell me 
where such a place is to be found under the face of the sun! 

Evsesivs. If it exists nowhere, an objective judgment is im- 
possible. Once, however, we both together saw somewhere how a 
mixed audience, comprising a few connoisseurs, g few amateurs, 
and a majority of simple-minded individuals, listened with silent 
attention in the concert-room, from beginning to end, to the first 
performance of J'he Messiah, in a complete, and totally unmuti- 
lated form; went home serious and delighted, and, at the next 
performance, attended in greater number than at the first. 

Fiorestan. Good things and good people! Such a case may 
occur once in a hundred times. With this we are far from having 
arrived at the judgment of human judgment. 

Evsesivs. I speak only of the possibility, which is proved by a 
single actual instance. So much, at least, we learn from this, 
namely, that the Learned are the chief persons responsible, and 
thus the chief persons to be blamed, when matters are otherwise. 
A wise director, full of high courage, and, at the same time, 
humble, has a conscience that compels him not to introduce at 
public performances anything he himself despises in his own heart. 
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Tf he gives only what is good, he shall see who is most delighted, 
he or the people. What took place with The Messiah, occurred, 
also, with Die Zauberflite and Die Vestalin, the ‘ first impres- 
sion” struck root among the people, partly inflaming them 
instantaneously, and partly acting in such a way as to render a 
repetition welcome. ‘The old Horatian maxim: ‘‘Decies repetita 
placebit "—‘ If repeated ten times, it will still always please,” doe8 
not mean what certain modern prophets would make us believe: 
‘ Look at those ugly features, look at them steadily and earnestly ; 
do so ten times, and they will at last please you.”—-Absurd! Will 
‘n ugly person become more beautiful for being looked at ten 
times?—T believe the hidden meaning of the above maxim to 
“that only what is suspected, and leaves in the heart a 
prickle from the first impression awakes a yearning for its re- 
petition. As principal result, I would, translated into ordinary 
German, retain this point ; that valuable things, chosen by the 
Learned for public exhibition before such unprejudiced persons, as 
are not led in strings from without, and receive the first im- 
pression with genuine natveté, have their reward in as much as the 
fact of teachers who love the truth offering genuine works of art 
effects what it ought: elevated life in the people looking on, 
unanimous or multi-voiced recognition. 

Fiorestan. Very fine! If falsehood did not exist. 
everything right in the world, we should need no criticism. 

Evsesivus. You are riding the idle horse of your last feuilleton, 
in which you could not praise a virtuoso, our dear Joachim, 
except with the shrivelled flower: ‘All criticism ends here.”— 
What! Is it possible that an educated critic does not blush at 
understanding the whole range of criticism merely as a spy to 
pounce upon rogues? Does criticism consist in merely noting a 
man’s furuncles and freckles, and not rather in what you were 
before seeking, the art of judging, the consciousness of judging on 
principle ?—You should be ashamed at being false to yourself ! 

FLorestan. I am ashamed, and will behave better in future, 
but, with all this, I do not see that we are moving an inch. First 
answer my question about falsehood, which flourishes everywhere, 
among the Learned as well as among fools. 

Evsrsius. That’s it! Because falsehood and sin exist in the 
world, how are we to find truth, and hold it fast when found, that 
it may shine and not be lost ? 

Fiorestan. You previously stated that, despite of falsehood, an 
indestructible yearning after truth was inherent to man. 

Evsesivs, And for that very reason I think that falsehood is 
unstable, and truth, stable. Of what use to Meyerbeer was all 
the puffing, all the fuss made about him in the newspapers ? 

Frorestan. It enabled him to start as a trimillionaire, though 
not to reach the heaven of Mozart; but he was very tranquil on 
that point, it appears. 

Evsesius. His tranquility has nothing to do with us in following 
up the idea of the criticism of reason. What, however, was good 
in that lost son, the palpable, comprehensible, sensually exciting 
element in his miserably poor creations, has held its ground, and 
will be brought forward from time to time, though it will scarcely 
survive two generations, like certain works of imperishable beauty. 

FLorestan. You are now touching upon another point; the 
ideals of culture change with individuals and peoples. Remember 
Klopstock and Opitz, who, after being quoted by their contem- 
poraries as artists influencing the world, have, in a few generations, 
though not forgotten, descended considerably from their elevated 
position. Of Ossian I will say nothing, as that hero, despite the 
admiration of Napoleon and Goethe, has now been radicitus extir- 
pated, thanks to the crushing criticism of a bluestocking. You 
still admire him, 1 know—and yet you cannot help accepting, in 
certain cases, a changeable, and, therefore, scarcely an objective, 
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judgment. And whose place is it—that of the scholar or the 
layman—to utter such a judgment ? 

EvseEstvs. It is the scholar alone who can utter it. Wherefore, 
however, is a man a scholar, except from moreness of experience ? 
If anyone thirty years ago passed the same opinion on Mendels- 
sohn as that passed to-day, after his reputation or his uniqueness 
has paled [?], everyone [?] says: In addition to his natural talent 
his greater experience and acquirements paved the way for him. 

FLoREsTAN. So, you are at length approximating to me, in 
conceding something more to the scholar! Ergo, his judgment is 


; worth something wore than the “first impression” of the layman. 


! 





Kivsesius. But even he, the scholar. was once a layman, that is 
to say, one who simply received natural impressions, no matter for 
how long, and this laydom of first sensations has, by God’s help, 
never left him. Had he lost it entirely, he would be merely a 
registrar and summer-up of reminiscences of himself, or even a 
scribbler, growing fat upon the impressions of others. 

FLorestaN. Good. So the perfect critic, as he ought to be, 
this learned scholar, must and ought to possess, at one and the 
same time, simplicity, laydom, experience, and humility, together 
with, if possible, wiry health and a thick skin, as well as, in 
addition to all this, the science of the knowledge of the Known— 
the accomplishments of the regulation schoolmaster, that paragon 
of iramoderate virtues on a moderate salary—good, very good! If we 
had only onesuch! Lask: Where shall we find so exquisite a specimen 
in this world of corruption! Have you so strong a belief in yourself as 
to think you are one? Or who else, do you think, is? And then: 
if it be true that it is only the poet who can understand the poet, 
to speak like Schumann—how comes it that so many very respect- 
able poets were so exceedingly far from having clear notions about 
themselves ? If it be true that Mozart subsequently condemned his 
charming Entfihrung, that is not so bad as Goethe’s mistake in 
fancying his Theory of Colour more likely to be immortal than his 
poems, and the vanity of Lord Byron, who was prouder of his 
pistol-shooting than of his demoniacal explosions of feeling. The 
poet does not understand himself, and still much less the critic— 
we seek understanding, and find nothing but the want of it! 

Evsesius. Calm yourself, my dear friend. If the above 
anecdotes were worth more than other stories, the uncertainty of 
human judgment would certainly be once again substantiated, but 
I should not, on that account, feel the least dread of there being no 
genuine judgment at all. However—everything good is difficult, 
and to be achieved by the sweat of man’s brow. For our purpose, 
namely, to put these stupid anecdotes of artists in their right place, 
I will merely remind you that enjoyment and judgment, creation 
and knowledge, all perform their respective portion of the labour 
of the soul, though all belonging to one soul. Now, as the fact of 
knowing implies power of creation and thought in a man, a creative 
spirit is also one that knows, but peculiarities pursue frequently 
their own particular paths, and therefore it is that the art-creator 
is not always a teacher and explainer. The painter Runge replied 
to the idea-questionist who wanted absolutely to get out of him the 
meaning of his last picture : ‘‘ If I could tell you, I should never 
have painted the picture!” You know how averse Goethe was 
to interpreting his own works. What, however, the universal 
artists of the Future, these wonderful pyrotechnists, and such like, 
those highly favoured beings, who are, at one and the same time, 
painters and philosophers, operatives and psychologists—what they 
will effect with their universal powers—that you know also. It 
may, perhaps, be not so well known to you that the celebrated 
master, whose death made such a hole lately in the ranks of the 
Intelligent, passed away in the pleasing self-delusion that his 
musical compositions were admired by thousands ; it is true, he 
said that he had as many more lying in the silence of his desk, but 
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envy and want of understanding had prevented them from being 
publicly performed! ‘Ihe rare cases in which any one has been 
equally good as a creator and a teacher, as is asserted of Mich. 
Angelo and Sebastian Bach, prove, on nearer examination, that 
the mission of such a man was limited to ove branch alone, and that 
his powers were not equally developed in both characters. 

FLorestaN. So, the long and short of the matter is, that we see, 
for the third time, how fallacious is human judgment! Astonish- 
ing result! What then? Are we to give up all judgment, and 
quietly allow the praters to prate, at the same time sarcastically 
crying out after them: Everything has two sides ? 

Evsesivs. It has a thousand, according as you look at or lay 
hold of it ; does it, therefore, cease to be a thing! 

FiorestaN. This, then, must be the thing per se, which once so 
puzzled Kant. How does that help us? 

Evsrsivs. It helps us inasmuch as, above all things in the 
world, we enunciate only predicates, and inasmuch as the finest 
definition gives only predicates, and not the subject, nor the thing 
itself. This is unspeakable, Word and Thing are never and 
nowhere in congruity, therefore we say: Omnis definitio periculosa. 
We have left to us only the name, which we regard as the image, 
sign, symbol, of the matter or thing. 

( To be continued.) 





HerR WILHELM Ganz has left London for a tour through Ger- 
many. He is not at Baden-Baden. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME FERRARI, 48 well as Mr. and Mrs. Cusins, 
are sojourning in the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Henry Tuomson, the eminent surgeon, husband of the 
accomplished pianist and composer, formerly so well known as 
Miss Kate Loder, has just received the honour of knighthood. 
Lady Thomson is passing the summer months at Brighton. 

MADAME ARABELLA GoppDarD has arrived in town en route for 
Birmingham, for the forthcoming Festival. 

Mr. CuHarLes NUGENT, box-keeper of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
has been appointed box-keeper of the Lyceum Theatre, under the 
forthcoming management of Mr. E. T. Smith. 


BroaDwoop’s PIANOFORTES AT THE Paris ExutpiTion. —The 
following is taken from the letter of the Paris correspondent in 
the Indépendance Belge of August 6th:—‘‘ We have said that 
the reputation of the French manufacturers of pianofortes sustains 
itself in the lofty position which it had formerly achieved. Its 
rival in England has done still more; it has raised itself this year 
far above the height assigned to it in anterior expositions. The 
celebrity of the house of Broadwood is of ancient date. Froma 
long period it has held the first rank in England; but upon the 
Continent its instruments did not enjoy a renown of superiority 
so firmly established. They were lauded, indeed, for the solidity 
of their mechanism and for their grand and powerful tone; but in 
general French pianos were more highly praised for the quality of 
their sound, and certain performers gave preference, above all, to 
their greater delicacy of touch, which admitted, they said, further 
power to realize the lights and shades of execution. The instru- 
ments of the house of Broadwood have conserved their ancient 
qualities and have acquired new. To solidity of facture and gran- 
deur of tone they unite the distinction of timbre, roundness, soft- 
ness, delicacy and excellence of the mechanism, which enable the 
executant to realize all kinds of effect and respond to his intentions. 
We have no hesitation in declaring that the magnificent pianos of 
Broadwood are superior to all which have been shown in the 
Universal Exposition of 1867; be it said without offence to the 
American instruments, of which we have recently spoken, and 
which are not without high claims to pre-eminence. 


‘TrE Gardens of the Horticultural Society, at South Kensington, 
will be open free to the public on Monday next, August 26th, by 
command of Her Majesty the Queen, in commemoration of the 
birthday of the late Prince Consort. ‘The cascades and fountains 


will play during the day and military bands will perform both 
morning and afternoon. 





COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS. 

The first ‘ classical” night, on Thursday last, was dedicated to 
Mendelssohn. In this Mr. Russell followed precedent. It was to 
Mendelssohn that Jullien and Alfred Mellon almost invariably de- 
voted their ‘ classical ” night, in every season. No doubt it had 
been tested, and found that from Mendelssohn’s works could be 
made a selection which would perhaps please more generally 
than one from any other composer. ‘The selection on Thursday 
was of first-rate excellence. It comprised the Italian Symphony, 
the overture to Ruy Blas, Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, Andante 
from the Violin Concerto, and two vocal “gees The slow move- 
ment of the symphony was encored, and the overture to Ruy Blas 
was received with an uproar of applause. Madame Julia Wolff 
was recalled after the pianoforte concerto, and Mr. R. Levey re- 
ceived the same compliment for his performance of the movements 
from the violin concerto. Both played well—very well indeed. 
The vocal pieces were, ‘‘ The First Violet,” sung by Mdlle. Eracleo, 
and ‘“ Zuleika,” sung by Mdlle. Sarolta. The latter lady was re- 
called and warmly greeted after her song. 

Of the miscellaneous, or second part, it is not required to say 
much. ‘The orchestral selection from Romeo e Guilietta is heard 
with increased pleasure, and remains a fixture in the 
programme. Mr. Wehli was encored in his fantasia on Faust, 
and then played his left-handed solo on ‘*‘ Home, sweet home,” 
which no doubt would have been twice as good if performed with 
both hands. Is it possible to execute a piece without either hands? 
Herr Johann Strauss’s dance music is very effective. On this 
occasion his waltz, ‘* Tasez-Signale,” was vociferously encored. 

The “classical” night on Thursday next will be devoted to 
Haydn and Weber. 

The bills announce as in active preparation a new orchestral 
and choral valse, by Johann Strauss, entitled, ‘‘ An der Schénen 
Blauen Donau” (‘‘On the beautiful Danube”), composed expressly 
for, and performed with immense success in Vienna, by the Wiener 
Manner Gesangverien, for full orchestra and chorus of 150 male 
voices. 





Sicnor ArDITI.—It must be satisfactory to Italian artists visiting 
and residing in England to find that they are not forgotten in 
their own country. A striking proof has just been given to that 
distinguished composer and conductor, Signor Arditi, of the esteem 
in which he is held in Italy, in the shape of a decoration forwarded 
to him by King Victor Emanuel. Signor Arditi has received 
from his Majesty the Cross and Insignia of the honourable Order of 
San Maurizio and San Lazzaro.—Morning Post. 

DeatH or Mr. W. Barruotomew.—Mr. W. Bartholomew, 
whose death is announced in our obituary, was well known as a 
writer in the field of sacred composition. He wrote the book of 
Elijah for Mendelssohn, but did not select the subject as has been 
stated. Mendelssohn was fascinated with Krumacher’s volume of 
Elijah, and himself prepared the book of the oratorio, leaving to 
Mr. Bartholomew the facture and disposition of the verses, Mr. 
Bartholomew also wrote the illustrative verses to Racine’s Athalie 
for Mendelssohn, and composed the books of Eli and Naaman for 
Mr. Costa. If not a poet of inspiration he was a tolerable fabri- 
cator of versicles, and could write indifferent well to music. Mr. 
Bartholomew ha:l a large circle of friends who greatly lament his 
loss. His widow is the well known Miss Mounsey, an organist and 
composer of talent. 

Paris INTELLIGENCE.—The Italian Opera commences its new 
campaign on the 3rd of September, not the 15th of October, as 
stated. The season will be inaugurated with La Sonnambula, 
Amina, Mdlle. Adelina Patti. — Mdlle. Nilsson has made her 
rentrée at the Théatre-Lyrique, in Martha. Crowd enormous— 
reception overwhelming—enthusiasm rampant. La Flute Enchantée 
is also announced for the brilliant Swedish cantatrice. — The 
directors of the new theatre of the Athénée have engaged M. 
Strauss, of Vienna, to write music for an opera bouffe for the 
winter. It is said that the orchestra of the new theatre will be 
entrusted to the direction of M. Bernardin.—Mdlle. Schrceder, a 
pupil of Madame Viardot, has made a successful début at the 
‘Théatre-Lyrique, as Marguerite, in M. Gounod’s Faust, ‘The fair 
débutante's style is perfectly German, and entirely original, and 
Madame Miolan Carvalho is as much pleased with her success, a8 
she was with Mdlle. Nilsson in Martha and the Queen of Night. 
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AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
The usual attractions of these concerts at the ‘‘ Fairy Palace,” 
at Islington, were supplemented on Saturday evening last by the 
addition of some of the artists from Her Majesty's Theatre—by 
permission of Mr. J. H. Mapleson, of course. Of these the place 
of honour must be awarded to Mdille. Baumeister, not only on the 
ordinary principle, which gives precedence to the lovelier sex, but 
because this clever and rising young lady really created a genuine 
impression on her multitudinous hearers by the charming manner 
in which she sung the (well worn) cavatina from the Sonnambula, 
‘‘ Come per me sereno,” the last movement of which was repeated 
in obedience to a demand as unanimous as it was vociferous,— 
which is saying a good deal, as the lungs of the north Londoners 
are of the lusty and long-breathed order, invigorated by the breezes 
of the Hill of Pentonville, the Green of Islington, and the Park of 
Barnsbury —not to mention the rural suggestions in the Barn of 
Highbury. Should Mdlle. Baumeister again invade these precincts, 
I doubt not but a hearty welcome will await her. Signor Foli’s 
fine bass voice also told with effect, and much applause followed 
his delivery of ‘‘ O raddier than the cherry.” Mr. Tom Hohler 
was set down for ‘* La donna é Mobile” and ‘* When other lips ;” 
but a printed certificate of indisposition being circulated in the 
Hall by way of apology for this gentleman’s non-appearance, 
I am spared the necessity of making any remark upon 
these not altogether novel compositions. As some compen- 
sation for the absence of the tenor suffering from ‘‘ relaxed throat,” 
M. Victor Buzian, ‘solo violinist to Her Majesty the Queen,” 
appeared and performed a solo, but what that solo might be I will 
not pretend to say, as, although I saw the performer, I could not 
hear the instrument, nor, should I imagine, could anyone else be- 
yond the first dozen rows of seats, so un-admirably is the hall 
adapted for the transmission of sound. Mdlle. Liebhart is an enor- 
mous favourite here, and not only meets with a tremendous recep- 
tion, but also has to pay the usual penalty for such popularity in 
the shape of encores for all her songs—a mere re-appearance and 
raceful acknowledgment of the compliment not sufficing for the 
Ce tenia Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. George Perren also 
stand well in the good graces of the northerners, and the ** Levy” 
waltz is nightly encored, as it deserves to be, for the melody is 
not only elegant and tuneful, but the waltz is throughout emi- 
nently dansante and entitled to rank among the best class of 
music of its kind. Jullien’s ‘ British Army Quadrille ” recalls 
leasant memories of old times and continues to delight the audience 
immensely. The ‘* Drum Polka,” by the same composer, is under- 
lined as being ‘in rehearsal, and to be produced immediately, 
with all the late composer’s intentions and other original effects.” 
Before dismissing the Agricultural Hal] (with or without my 
blessing), might I suggest that it would be an improvement to the 
programme not to crowd all the vocal pieces together as appears to 
be at present the rule. in the programme I have before me there 
are in the first part six, and in the second five, voice morcels 
(morceaux) in succession, which may well make one (or more) ex- 
a ‘something too much of this.” Look to it, Mr. F. Kings- 
jury 
DRINKWATER Harp. 





Mr. and Mrs. AGuiLar are at Margate. 

Manto’s Biograruy.—Mario writes of himself:—‘' I made my first 
appearance in Paris, December Ist, 1838, in Robert le Diable, at the 
Grand Opera. Isang there two years and a half, and played in the 
Comte Ory, Le Drapier, and other operas. In 1840, M. Aguado made me 
sing at the Italiens, where I appeared in L’Elisir d’ Amore. I really 
forget whether it was in 1839 or 1840 that I came out at Her Majesty's 
in Lucrezia Borgia, with Giulia Grisi; but it was about that time. I 
was not considered a success, at any rate; and, in fact, my career did 
not begin until 1842, when I sang in Dublin with Tamburini, Grisi, 
and Lablache, and with Benedict as conductor. After that I returned 
to Paris, and sang the Rubini répertsire, in which I was most fortunate. 
Since then my life has passed but too quickly away in going from Paris 
to London every season, and meeting always with the greatest kind- 
ness everywhere. In the winter of 1849 1 went for the first time to 
Russia, and in 1854 to America. London and Paris, however, have 
been the two cities of which I shall always have the most pleasant re- 
collections, unless it be Dublin, where I first received the greatest 
encouragement. Strange to say, I have never sung in Italy.—Jfusical 
Pioneer (N.Y) 








MarGaTEe.—The vocal attractions at the Hall-by-the-Sea since 
Monday have been Miss Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. Charles Lyall. 
Both the lady and the gentleman are always vociferously ap- 

lauded, and, as a rule, receive a double encore every evening. 

r. King Hall's piano solos are admirable specimens of effective 
and finished execution, while Mr. Charles Hall’s skill as a 
conductor is best shown by the applause awarded to the perform- 
ance of the band. Mr. G. W. Jester, the “‘ Man with the Talking 
Hand” or ‘ Maniloquist,” as he might be termed, proved so 
successful last week that he was re-engaged for this week. His 
little Old Lady is a personage to be seen and remembered. Alto- 
gether the season at the Hall-by-the-Sea bids fair, thanks to the 
perseverance and ability of Mr. E. P. Hingston, the manager, to 
be a very brilliant one. 

Miss Rose Hersex at Boutogne.—The Orphéon Society gave their 
first Summer Concert at the Etablissement des Bains, on Monday last, 
with the assistance of Miss Rose Hersee and M. Lemaistre as vocalists, 
and M. Paque and M. Alfred Vivien as instrumentalists. The night 
was a wild one, so that the usual attendance at these concerts was 
considerably lessened. The greater portion of the audience was com- 
posed of the élite of the English in Boulogne, the French attendance 
being small. Miss Rose Hersee possesses a voice of considerable quality 
and compass, whilst the modulations of her notes exhibit great refine- 
ment in vocalization. We would especially note her success in the 
“Carnaval de Venise,” which was sung with great expression and 
method. The audience testified their appreciation of Benedict’s 
charming aria by recalling the fair vocalist, who with unaffected taste 
then sung a short ballad, not included in the programme. M. Paque 
displayed the possession of brilliant power of execution on the violon- 
cello by his performances of original and difficult morceauz, all of which 
were rendered with masterly effect. His tone is full and pure, his 
execution finished, and his style expressive. Mr. Alfred Vivien 
mastered many of the difficulties in the way of a youthful instru- 
mentalist. His execution of two difficult pieces by M. Leonard was 
rendered with refinement of style. It is unnecessary to specify the 
remaining portion of the concert, except to say that all passed off with 
that éclat for which the orphéonists and their leader, M. Alex. 
Giulmant, are so well noted.— Boulogne xpress. 

An Iratian Company has been engaged for the winter season ot 
1867—68, to appear at Calcutta. The following is a list of the artists: 
Vielli Rosa e Grilli Emma, prime donne assolute ; Mazzucco Antonietta, 
prima donna contralto; Villa Tommaso e Piana Federico, primi tenori 
assoluti; Grandi Antonio e Dominici Giuseppe, primi baritoni assoluti ; 
Anselmi Eugenio, primo basso profondo; Polonini Alessandro, primo 
basso comico: Spinzi Giovannina, comprimaria; Favas Pietro, basso 
comprimario; Isman Enrico, coreografo e primo mimo assoluto ; Sassi 
Pierina, prima ballerina assoluta; Paris Tommaso, primo ballerino 
assoluto; Zambelli Eliseo, primo mimo; Bottali Carolina, Guerriero 
Emilia, Ferro Adele e Padurini Giovannina, prime ballerine ; Maggi 
Enrico, director of the orchestra; Melchiori Antonio, Valsecchi 
Antonio, Bignami Guglielmo, Ortori Giovanni, Merighi Cristoforo, 
Motelli, Nestor, professors of the orchestra; Dubini Alessandro, chorus- 
master; Frigerio Aristide, scenic artist; Santambrogio Giuseppe, 
machinist. 

Deciine AND Fatt or Porutar Sones.—A writer in All the Year 
Round says:—‘ The decline and fall of the popular songs has been 
sudden and rapid. Less than twenty years ago we were still singing 
‘My Pretty Jane,’ ‘ The Maids of Merry England,’ and ‘ Phillis is my 
only joy.’ We rarely hear songs of this character sung now, and there are 
no new songs of the same class to take their place. The successor of ‘ My 
Pretty Jane’ was ‘ The Rat-Catcher’s Daughter ;’ of ‘ Phillis,’ ‘ Naughty 
Jemima Brown.’ ‘My Pretty Jane’ was a foolish thing, to be sure ; 
but if we did press her to meet us—meet us in the willow glen when 
the bloom was on the rye (for no particular reason, at that floral season, 
except that she was ‘shy,’) she did not outrage our feelings by taking 
too much to drink and cutting away with a chap that drives an ugly 
donkey cart. Phillis was a very different young woman from Jemima 
Brown. She was faithless, it is true, like Jemima; but she was faith- 
less ‘as the winds and seas, not asa pair of sixteen-shilling trowsers, 
made not to sit down in. The pretty, pleasing (though foolish) senti- 
mental ballad has almost entirely disappeared ; and instead of celebrat- 
ing woman’s loveliness and grace, we sing of her ugliness and disgrace, 
with ‘Now, then, all together,’ and she stabbed herself with a carving- 
knife, and a right fol de riddle lol de ray. Murder and suicide have 
become exceedingly comic in these days. The carving-knife and the 
water-butt are the modern dagger and bowl, and their mortal effects 
are invariably celebrated in a chorus of jubilation.” 

Munton.—It is now definitively settled that the new Conservatory 
for Music, under the direction of Dr. Hans von Balow, shall be opened 
on the 2nd October. 
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BirmincHamM MusicaL Festivat.—The preparations for this 
great musical gathering are progressing satisfactorily. The ap- 
plications to the strangers’ committee for tickets are already in 
excess of those received up to the same period of the last Festival 
in 1864. The new cantata, 7he Ancient Mariner, by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett, and the new sacred cantata, The Widow of Samaria, by 
Professor W. Sterndale Bennett, are both completed, and the 
musical arrangements generally fully matured. A _ brilliant and 
successful meeting is confidently anticipated. Earl Beauchamp, 


the president, presided over a meeting of the committee on Thurs- 
day, when the final arrangements were disposed of. 


AN Orenatic Weppine.--( From ‘* Echoes of the Clubs” Aug. It). 

Ail Saints’ Church, Finchley Road, was crowded on Monday morn- 
ing by persons, invited and uninvited, to witness the marriage ol 
Mdile. Marie Kruls, niece of Mdlle. Tietjens, to Signor Enrico Bevignani. 
Our informant, who (to his shame be it recorded) only reached the 
church in time to hear the wedding march from the Midsummer Nigi.t’s 
Dream, which concluded the ceremony, was given to understand that a 
composition written specially for the occasion by Signor Randegger had 
been performed with great effect. The four bridesmaids were the sisters 
and cousin of the bride, and Malle. Baumeister, of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. They were, according to the custom ia these cases, dressed 
alike. Their robes, according to our informant, were of some light, 
white, gauzy material, and their wreaths of white roses, intermingled 
with green leaves. Thus they looked rather more like brides than the 
charming bride herself, who wore a silk dress of the colour which the 
author of the article on fashions in the first number of Tinsley’s Maga- 
zine would probably call gris de perle. Nevertheless, the bridal wreath, 
the bridal veil, the bridal blushes, all proclaimed the bride to be the 
bride. Rather uncertain about some of the component parts of their 
costumes, our informant states positively that the bridesmaids looked 
delightfully pretty, and that they wore white satin boots. He calculates 
(but without furnishing data) that their united years amounted to 
sixty-nine. Our informant did not see the bride given away. He 
heard on good authority that Mr. Tom Hohler officiated as Signor 
Bevignani’s ‘‘ best man,” From the church the guests proceeded to the 
residence of Madame Augusta Kruls, where the bride and bridegroom 
received the congratulations of their friends. After an unsuccessful 
attempt at croquet (in which, however, the solo-playing of Mr. Maple- 
s0D was much admired), preparations were made for photographing the 
assembly, by means of a revolving apparatus directed by Mr. Rosenthal. 
It was interesting to see the machine make its rapid circuitous survey, 
as if to take in the whole company ata glance. Cries of “ It’s coming ! 
it’s coming!” were raised by one young lady, who seemed half afraid 
that the barrel, when brought to bear upon her, would not find her 
quite pretty enough. Strange diffidence! Some indignation was 
caused by Mr. Hohler’s running from point to point, so that his portrait 
might appear several times in the same picture. An eminent baritone 
had himself photographed with a penny postage-stamp affixed to his 
hat. A distinguished soprano asked him whether he had placed it 
there in order to indicate his true value. At half-past one 
o'clock a magnificent breakfast was served, for which the tables 
had been laid partly in a conservatory opening on to the garden, 
partly in the rooms adjoining the conservatory on the other side. 
The health of the bride and bridegroom, proposed by the bride’s 
brother, was acknowledged in excellent English by Signor Bevignani. 
A similar compliment having been paid to the bridesmaids, Mr. Hohler 
returned thanks in a touching speech, which moved Signor Foli to 
tears. Signor Randegger gave, in cordial terms, one of the most 
successful toasts of the day—the health of Mdlle. Tietjens. This 
toast was, at the suggestion of Madame Rudersdorff, drunk with 
musical honours. It was responded to, at length, by General Cannon. 
The health of the minister who had performed the service having been 
drunk, and by him duly acknowledged, the reverend gentleman again 
rose, and after paying a well-deserved tribute to the excellent qualities 
of his “ celebrated parishioner, Mdlle. Tietjens,” proposed the health of 
the senior members of the families just united. Mdlle. Tietjens, on 
behalf of ker mother, replied personally to this toast in a few ap- 
propriate words eloquently spoken. At half-past 3 the newly-married 
couple took their departurture for Paris, by way of Dover; followed by 
innumerable good wishes and by a shower of old shoes. 

Migratory Warpiers.—(From “ Echoes of the Clubs” Aug. 14).— 
Malle. Tietjens has gone to St. Petersburgh (!!), where she has accepted 
an engagement, which will amply repay her for the exertion of making 
so long a journey; and Mdile. Adelina Patti is recruiting herself, after 
the exhaustion of the Balcony-scene and her nocturnal immurement in 
the tomb of the Capulets. With alpen-stock in hand, she is to be seen 
daily climbing the mountain-side, and breathing the exhilarating air 
which blows fresh from the snowy giants of the Bernese Oberland, 

(This must be an Irish Echo,.—A, 8, S.J 








Bovtoane-Sur-Mer.—( From a Correspondent.)—I attended the last 
concert of the Philharmonic Society here, and was on the whole much 
pleased. A little more variety and excellence would have made it 
first-rate—first-rate I mean for a seaport removed from capitals or 
metropolitan influences. At all events the public was thoroughly 
satisfied, and never dreamt of putting interrogatives to suggestion. 
The band, under the direction of M. Chardard, played the overtures to 
La Siréne and the Cheval de Bronze, both in a sprightly manner, and 
the lightness of their labours, I was informed by an official, was entirely 
owing to the heat of the weather. A symphony, or concerto, is “out 
of all cess” in the dog-days—at Boulogne. Moreover, with Carlotta 
Patti to sing, a symphony or concerto, provided it could be played, 
would be simply an interference. Carlotta is an adoration in Boulogne, 
and never tails to raise the audience to enthusiasm. On this occasion 
she saug the air of Violetta from the Z'raviata, “ Ah! fors’ e lui,” and 
the great air of the Queen of Night trom the Flauto Magico. No one 
literally sings these songs like Carlotta, whose peculiarity of style and 
manner, no less than the extraordinary compass of her voice and bril- 
liancy of her singing, invests her performance with a novel charm. In 
hearing Carlotta we are never induced to think of another vocalist. 
She is entirely sut generis. Boulogne-sur-Mer seems proud of her, and 
would fain adopt her. But Carlotta is true to her Italian instincts, and 
will not be won from her first principles by love or money. Alfred 
Jaell, the eminent pianist, also obtained the suffrages of the people of 
Boulogne and the visitors, who are more than the people. The 
eminent pianist played his own fantasia, “‘ Home, sweet home ”—in 
which he vaguely attempted to co-rival Thalberg—and a valse by 
Chopin, in both of which he was vociferously applauded. A young 
Spanish violinist, Senor Savasate, had a splendid success, and de- 
servedly. The director of the Monday Popular Concerts should hear 
him. OvER-THE-SEa, 


Mr. G. B. Anten gave a concert on Friday last at the Myddelton 
Hall, which was crowded on the occasion. ‘The great attraction was, 
doubtless, Mdlle. Liebhart, who had a congé to sing for Mr. Allen from 
the Messrs. Defries, of the Agricultural Hall. Mdlle. Liebhart’s first 
song was the concert giver’s “Little bird so sweetly singing,” which 
was vociferously encored, when the fair songstress—who, we were glad 
to observe, seemed none the worse for her nightly singing to some ten 
thousand people at the Agricultural Hall for many weeks— gave 
‘‘Home, sweet home.” Later in the evening she also sang Signor 
Traventi’s “ Louisa Valse” in her usual brilliant style. Her reception 
on this, her first appearance at Myddelton Hall, was most enthusiastic 
and must have gratified her extremely. Miss Mabel Brent received a 
large share of applause for her singing of Mendelssohn’s “ Infelice.” 
Miss Mucy Egerton sang her songs with nice effect, and Mdlle. Mellis, 
a young pupil of Mdlle. Liebhart was encored in Mr. Allen’s “ Goat- 
bells,’ when she sang Signor Guglielmo’s ballad, “ The Lover and the 
Bird.” This young lady possesses a fresh and pleasing voice, and a 
prepossessing appearance. Miss Marie Stocken, one of the rising young 
singers of the day, received liberal applause ina song by Mr. Wellington 
Guernsey, as did also Mr. Frank Elmore in Herr Reichardt’s “ Thou 
art so near, and yet so far;” and Mr. Leonard Walker gave “ Largo al 
factotum,” in his accustomed energetic style. Mr. Farquharson sang 
one of Verdi's scenas effectively, and convulsed the audience with 
“Mr. Wattum’s Evening Party.” Master Munday, the boy-pianist, 
played with his usual nerve and brilliancy Sidney Smith’s “ Golden 
Bells,” and Allen’s “Galop Furieux.” There were several concerted 
pieces, and a capital concert was brought to a close by Rossini’s “ Dal 
tuo stellato saglio.” Mr. Allen accompanied most of the vocal music. 


Pestu.—Mdlle. Geistinger received 6,500 florins for a star-engage- 
ment of twenty nights at the Stadtheater. 

Cotoene.—The Prussian Military Band, under the direction of Herr 
Wieprecht, gave a concert on the 2nd inst. They will play, also, in 
Coblenz, Elberfeld, and Ems. 

Dessau.—Grand festivities were held here, on the 7th inst., in cele- 
bration of the Duke's accession to the throne. Méhul’s Joseph in 
Egypten was — with splendid new scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions, carefully modelled on originals in the Museum at Berlin. 

AmstTeRDAM.—A grand festival was got up by various Vocal Associa- 
tions to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the marriage of Herr 
G. A. Heinze—formerly conductor of the Euterpe ‘ Liedertafel ”—in 
recognition of the services rendered by him to the cause of music 
during his seventeen years’ resdence at Amsterdam. 

Lusecx.—The Festival of the Sangerbund of Lower Saxony took 
place on the 21st and 22nd ult. Thirty-two Vocal Associations 
co-operated. The following were the principal compositions selected 
for performance :—Overture: ‘‘Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,” 
Mendelssohn ; Overture to Faust, Spohr; Recitative and Aria (Herr A. 
Schulze) from Zhe Creation, Haydn; Air (Herr Wolters) from Die 
Entfiihrung, Mozart; “Siegesgesang,” Franz Lachner; Overture to 
Robeapierre, Litolff; and * Aus der Edda,” Ferdinand Hiller. 
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Doraam.—lIt seems more than pte that the decision recently 
come to by the Chapter at Durham to increase the salaries of the 
choristers £25 per annum will take effect, and that the residents in the 
district must henceforth bid farewell to the musical treats the have 
long enjoyed in hearing the Cathedral singers at many of their con- 
certs. ‘The movement for the “ increase,” it appears, emanates from 
only one section of the choristers, who petitioned the Chapter for an 
addition to their salaries, in consideration whereof, they stipulated to 
forego all professional engagements. Of course it was not very hard 
to make such a promise on the part of those whose professional engage- 
ments are few and far between, but with a number of the members of 
the choir it is quite different, and an “ increase ” on such terms, instead 
of adding to their incomes, will be attended with a serious reduction. 
The custom of allowing the choristers to take professional engagements 
is in vogue at nearly every cathedral in the kingdom, and the move- 
ment of the Chapter of Durham, if not unprecedented, is, at least, 
extraordinary. he Chapter, ‘‘in doing the generous” to their 
choristers, might at least have given them the option of declining the 

roffered increase to their salaries accompanied by such conditions. 
The loss to the district will be serious, if this new law of the Chapter is 
allowed to be enforced. All who attended the People’s Concerts in 
Sunderland, will remember the musical treats afforded by superior 
artists, at prices within reach of the poorest, and which were only 
attainable by engaging the Durham Cathedral gentlemen. Many of 
the performances of oratorios in nearly every town in the north have 
had their origin in the fact that competent singers could be procured 
near home, instead of having to be brought specially from London. 
Let us hope that the decision of the Chapter may be again considered 
before passing into force, and that the public may not be deprived of 
musical services, the loss of which would prove a serious drawback to 
our winter evenings’ amusements.— Newcastle Daily Chronicle, Aug. 12. 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Krity, Prowse, & Co.—‘‘ The Word and the Look,” song, by G. A. Macfarren. 


A dbhertiseme nts. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 


AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
ablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoLro Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his residence, 32, Gloucester Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W. 























Published This Day, 
SCHOTTISCHE AND GALOP D'AMITIE, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE., 
Composed by PAUL SEMLER. 
Price 28. 6d. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published 
“FAIRY FOOTSTEPS,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 
Price 4s. 
London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. 


“TM AN ALSATIAN” 


(“Je suis Alsacienne ”), 
The celebrated Duet from OrreNnacu's Conversation Alsacienne, 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN," 
As sung by Madame Trebelli and Jules Lefort at the State Concert, Buckingham 
Palace, and by Miss Robertine Henderson and Mr. Whiffin before His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, 

Price 4s. 

London: Doxcan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 

















Just Published, price 4s. each. 
To LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcription Bril- 


lante for the Pianoforte, by Kune. 


HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. 
for the Pianoforte, by Emtte BERGER. 
HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcribed for the 
Pianoforte, as a Duet, by Tittya 
EVY WALTZ, by Guetretmo. Performed with im- 
mense success at the Agricultural Hall Concerts; encored every night. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ONCE MORE WITH THEE” 
«* Ancor io son con te,”) 
VOCAL DUET. 
Words by ALICIA J. FOOT. i 
Music by RICHARD DE VALMENCY. 


“ A very beautiful composition, set to both English and Italian words, It is of 
moderate difficulty, well adapted for a mezzo-soprano and a baritone, and possesses 
especial beauty in the manner in which the accompanying words are made to blend Q 
so harmoniously with the music. The Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., has i i ¢ 
accepted the dedication, a fact that speaks well in favour of its merits as a composi- eA 
tion.”—Brighton Gazette. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SPANISH SONG, 
“THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN.” 
Written by Mas, WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
The Music composed by AUGUSTUS GREVILLE. 
Price 3s. 
“ One of the most charming and brilliant songs of the present day.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW CONTRALTO SONG, 


As sung by Malle. Draspi, Miss Joxia Etton, Madame Lavra Baxter, 
adame SAUERBREY, etc., 


“THE HINDOO WIDOW.” 
Written by HENRY FORBES WHITE. 
The Music composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Published This Day, 


PROFESSOR GLOVER'’S ORGAN BOOK, 


CONSISTING OF 
Twelve Fugues, Voluntaries, Interludes, and Preludes, 
FOR THE ORGAN, HARMONIUM, OR PIANOFORTE. 
Price 8s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” : 
Composed by WILFORD MORGAN. ¢) ‘ 


Price 4s. 

“A fine composition, and one that is likely to become generally popular, Inthe 
hands of so accomplished a singer as Mr. Whitehead the charms and beauties of the 
song were fully and faithfully displayed.—Durham Chronicle. 

‘* The fine tenor voice of Mr. Peele was heard with sincere pleasure in the graceful 
ballad, ‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,’ which was well rendered.”"—Dublin pager. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 























Just Published, 
(SUNG BY MR. SIMS REEVES) 


“SUNNY MAUD.” 


Composed by JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BENEDICT’S NEW SONG, 
“SIGHING FOR 


Price 3s. 

“ A new composition from the pen of Benedict is truly a boon to the musical public 
and is welcomed by them accordingly. His professional avocations are so various 
and unremitting, that his productiveness as a composer is wonderful; and it is more 
wonderful still that his works are as masterly—as original, fresh, and interesting— 
as if the practice of composing were his only pursuit. Another thing is more sur- 
prising even than this—though foreign by birth and education, he holds a place in the 
first rank of the Znylish musicians of the day. Who could have supposed that this 
German musician would have chosen an Irish subject for his best and most successful 
opera, and have produced a piece so redolent of Ircland—as full of national character 
as if he had been born and nurtured in the heart of the Emerald Isle? The little song 
named above may be called a trifle, if anything can be a trifle, that comes frum such f 
a pen, But it isatrifie from the hand of a master, and bears, in every bar, the < 
stamp of genius."—Globe, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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THE GREAT SUCCESSES 


AT THE 


Helgian Dall & Concert 


WERE 


DAN GODFREY'S 
Belvian 
Quadrille 


AND 


Beloravia 
Waltz. 


Price 4s. each, Solo or Duet. 








CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 








NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 


By CuarizeL, Sung by Malle. Liepnart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James MOLtoy. 


When all the World is Young. 


By Exizasetn Paitp. ‘The Words by the Rev. Cuar.es 
Kinestey. Price 3s. Sung by Mr. Patey. 


“This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Jllustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By ArTHuR SULLIVAN. 
and Miss WYNNE. 


Clear and Cool. 


By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Companion to ‘The Brook.” 3s. 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 4s. 


Sung by Madame Sarnton-Dorsr 
4s, 


Sleep. 


By Do.ores. 


Bye-and-bye. 
By VirGIniA GABRIEL, 
4s, 


Love came playing. 
By VIOLeTtTA. 3s. 


“A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.”—Husical 
Standard, 


Give. 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sarnton-Do.by. 4s. 


Kathleen’s Answer. 
By CLaRIBEL. Being a reply to ‘‘ Come back to Erin.” 38s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By ALrreD Tennyson. The Music by CLaRIBEL. 33, 


The Poetry by Keats. 3s, 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Do.sy. 


Sung by Miss Epirn Wynne. 8s. 


Only at home. 


By VirGiniA GABRIEL, Sung by Madame Sainton-Do py. 
4s. 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 383. 


Strangers yet. 


By CiariBet. Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 
Edition. 4s, 








BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE 


D’ALMAINE & Co.,, 


LONDON. 


A ve 


handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 


Ivory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, &c. 


27 Guineas in Rosewood. 
30 Guineas in Finest Walnut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 


PROFESSIONAL 





TESTIMONIAL 


respecting the Pranorortes of D’ALMAINE & Co., 
with a few of the Signatures :— 


“We, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co., have great pleasure 


in bearing testimony to their merits and capabilities. 


It 


appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


J. L. Abel 

F. Benedict 

H. R. Bishop (Knight) 
J. Blewitt 

S. Brizzi 
Theodore Buckley 
F. Chatterton 

J. B. Chatterton 
T. P. Chipp 

J. E. Cronin 

P. Delavanti 

C, Desanges 

H. Devall 

Henry Distin 
Theodore Distin 
Alexander Esain 
John Fawcett 
George Field 

E. J. Fitzwilliam 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
W. Forde 

G. A. Franks 

I. J. Fraser 


H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 


M. Geary 
George Genge 
Ad. Gollmick 
Stephen Glover 
J. W. Glover 


(Signed) 
F, G. Griffiths 
William Griffiths 
W. Guernsey 
E. Harrison 
D. Howell 
J. Harroway 
H. F. Hasse 
J. L. Hatton’ 
Catherine Hayes 
H. F. Hemy 
Henry Hayward 
W. H. Holmes 


F. B. Jewson 
G. F. Kiallmark 
T. Knowles 
Wilhelm Kuhe 
Edward Land 
G. Lanza 
Alexander Lee 
A. Leffler 

E. J. Loder 

H. Maceo 

H. S. May 

C. Minasi 

W. H. Montgomery 
S. Nelson 

E. J. Nicholls 
G. A. Osborne 





J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bae. 


Henri Panofka 
Robert Panorma 
Henry Phillips 
John Parry 

F. Praeger 

J. Rafter 

W. Rea 

H. Redl 
Tommaso Rovedino 
Sims Reeves 

E. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
G. H. Rodwell 
A. R. Reinagle 
F. Roeckel 

F. Romer 

E. J. Russell 
John Sewell 

A. Sedgwick 

C. M. Sola 
Emerick Szekely 
J. Templeton 
John Thomas 

F. Weber 

H. Westrop 

J. Waddington 
T. H. Wright 

C. C. Wigley 


&., &., &. 








WALMER ROAD WORKS, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bee to inform the Trade and Profession that they 
have purchased the Copyright, from 






MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 






of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE.” 


BISHOP. 

























“DERMOT ASTORE” | 


CROUCH. 














“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN,” 
CROUCH. 
HAMILTON'S 
STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL. 


LODER'S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


AND A LARGE NUMBER OF 


BISHOP'S 1 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS | ‘ 



















































LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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READY THIS DAY. 


NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


Les 
Braves Belges 


BELGIAN MARCH 


INTRODUCING THE 


Belgian Aatonal Arr, 





GERALD STANLEY. 





Price Three Shillings. 





METZLER and CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 








SYDNEY SMITH'S 
| FOUR . 


New Pieces. 


** Eloquence,” 


MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








“L’Arc-en-ciel,” 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Memories of Home,” 


ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 
FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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